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INTERESTING TRAVELS 
IN AMERICA. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
CONTINUATION OF PART THE SECOND. 
CHAPTER VIII. 

In Continuation—Experiments to cultivate the vine— 
Mr. Legaud—Attempts to make silk. 


In the district of Lancaster, if a person farms 
out his plantation, he cannot get three per cent. 
upon his capital, and finds it besides very perplex- 
ing, how to compel the farmer to make payment. 
The landsare commonly farmed out for half of their 
produce. 

With all this, the countryman is not so thriving, 
as with the same advantages he would be in Ger- 
many, hor even, as in many places, he is already 
with inferior advantages. In the marsh landsalong 
the Elbe, in some parts of the province of Magdc- 
burg, in the low lands inhabited by Mennonists along 
the Vistula, the country farmer appears to live in 
greater abundance, and to enjoy many more com- 
forts, than in the richest parts of North America ; 
that is, in the county of Lancaster, which is with- 
out comparison the richest. Let it be considered, 
that independent of other great advantages, such 
as the non-existence of feudality and the like, that 
the American farmer lives in a country which 
maintains no army.—-Now, let the armies in Ger- 
many, which make the greatest part of the taxes 
necessary, be disbanded ; let the German farmer 
be made as free as the American; and you will 
see in a few years whether the latter can compare 
with the former in prosperity. 

If the atlantic part of North America, cannot, 
in respect to fertility beara comparison with Ger- 
many, taking both countries upon an average, and 
supposing all circumstances on both sides equal, 
how then would the comparison stand with Italy, 
Sicily, and Greece ?—Wangenheim has likewise 
observed, that as much is raisedupon asma_ sur- 
face in Germany, as upon a larger one in the Unit- 
ed States of America—The fruit is in general 
bad; this however, is owing to the neglect of this 
pleasing part of rural cultivati ion. There are peaches 
in great abundance, which when grafted, are 
ofa very good quality—There are scarcely any 
plumbs-or pears, and what there are of them, are 
bad. Apples are the best fruit, and in greatest 
plenty—They are for the most part sweet, and 
some of the sorts are truly excellent. Scarcely 
any body has grapes, although they succeed well, 
and come to full maturity. The wild, native grape, 
is easily improved by transplantation, resists the 
frost, and bears fruit in extraordinary abundance. 
As wild grapes are found at the northward, even 
in Canada, they ought to be transplanted to the 
North} of Europe, where European grapes will no 
longer ripen, and they would be found to answer 
perhaps for making wine. Is not this wild grape 
a proof, that North America was once cultivated, 
and that it has by some revolution, lost its inhabi- 
tants Many of these wild grapes have a very good 
taste ; those which I had occasion to eat, had too 
strong a taste of musk. Perhaps the cultivation of 





the vine, might succeed in this country, at least, no 
better use could be made of many arid hills in it: 
but no body undertakes it—A certain French gen- 
tleman, formerly a lawyer in Normandy, Mr. Le- 
gaud, has a Vineyard, situated on the Schuylkill, 
at Spring-Mill, 13 English milestrom Philadelphia. 
It exposes him much to the chicaneries of his 
neighbours, who, as the Norman lawyer says, are 
much addicted to law suits—Their language al- 
Ways is, that vineyards cannot succeed in their 
country. Butthey only do it from envy, because 
they cannot bear to see a foreigner more industri- 
ous than themselves ; for Mr. Legaud says, that 
in the year 1791 he raised very good samples of 
wine. One sort was a white wine, which he com 

pared tothe * Vin de Grave,” and to Moselle wine; 
another sort was equal to the best Medoc. Wine 
from the Cape grape, which he has likewise in his 
vineyard was excellent. He has besides the Cham- 
pagne and Burgundy grapes, and others ; buthe says 
that none of them seem to suit the climate, so well 
as those of the Cape. He now and then sells vine 
twigs especially to goto Kentucky. The govern- 
ment gives him no support. He has already been 
obliged to sell the plantation, and the vineyard is 
all that he has left. He could give me no wine to 
taste ; but he gave me some brandy which he had 
distilled from his wine, and which was very good. 
‘here are other examples of successful attempts 
in Pennsylvania to raise wine. In North Carolina, 
a wealthy planter has begun to cultivate the vine 
upon a large scale; and has succeeded not only in 
the French, but likewise in the Italian method ; that 
is, in making the vines twine themselves round 
trees, and form garlands from one tree to an- 
other—He lives in Warren County. 

Attempts have been made in Connecticut to make 
silk, which succeeded so well, that they ought to 
have been- followed up, by others; but no soul 
thinks of it. Mr. Livingston in New-York, pro- 
posed to plant live hedges of Mulberry, and to put 
silk worms upon the leaves, under the open sky, 
instead of feeding them within doors ; he says 
they would thus be subject to fewer diseases. The 
Americomanes will here make the objection, that 
it is yet too early to expect such things in Ameri- 
ca. But it is not too early for them to raise wheat 
or indian corn, and indian corn requirés as much 
labour, in hoeing as the vines The labour, in silk 
making, may be performed by women and chil- 
dren. It is teo early in an infant nation, to dis- 
play so much luxury; evil habits, and immorali- 
ty have been introduced much too early. It is in 
like manner too early to encourage, above all 
things, navigation and foreign commerce ; but all 
the branches of Agriculture, that is, the raising of 
ali kinds of natural productions, are at all times 
the fittest means of giving to a nation the vigour of 
blooming manhood. 

( Le be Continued. ) 
,——_—_—] 
DIALOGUE II. 
ON PAINTING AS A FEMALE ACCOMPLISHMENT. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


L. What a scene is there? Are you notin rap- 
tures with it? You shall not be a fricnd of mine. if 
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you do notsee more charms in a scene like this, 
than in any spell which music can create. 

R. I must be pleased, if that be the condition, 
and yet, if I were not seated just here, if my pleas 
sure were not heightened by sympathy with yours, 
and by contrast with the noise, sultryness, and 
tiresome monotony of the city I have lately left, 
I am afraid my sensations would not rise to trans- 
port. 

L. Insensible creature that thou art ! How shall 
I make thee, a votarist of colours; as much ena; 
moured of the pencil as thou pretendest to be of 
the chords? 

R. It is easily done. Only make yeur good opi- 
nion depend upon my taste, and I will instantly 
set about acquiring and improving it. 

L. That I cannot do. Your application to paint- 
ing, such as would make you a proficient, would 
be far from strengthening your claim to my 
esteem. 

R. Indeed! How comes it then that you your- 
selfare so good an artist. 

L. It was, in a very small part, the consequence 
of inclination. I believe nature cesigned me, if 
any design she had, to bea painter. Of all my 
senses, I exercised none with so much delight and 
perseverence as my sight. Impressions, made 
through this medium, were stronger, more distinct, 
more durable, than any other tribe of impressions. 
I found it easier to retain in my fancy, and to des- 
cribe in words, the features of a face or landscape, 
once carefully examined, than. any person whose 
powers, in that respect, I have had an opportunity 
of knowing, 

I had, likewise, a wonderful dexterity in giving 
a moral significance to lines and shades, especial- 
ly in faces. Every one’s character was settled 
with me, when once his face was surveyed. Iwas 
led, at the beginning, you may readily imagine, 
into strange mistakes; but the detection of these 
did not dishearten me. ‘They merely occasioned 
achange in the principles on which I judged of 
characters. 

With all these faculties and habits, it was easy 
to have made me anenthusiast in painting, at a very 

early age, but this did not happen. While living 
with my father, I saw nothing to awaken or direct 
my wishes in this respect, except now and then, 


a few prints of indifferent merit in the houses of 


my friends, and these I looked upon, for the most 
part, with unconcern. 

The materials of the painter, colours, pencils, 
and the like, the instructions of an artist, time and 
tables were ail neccessary ; and none of these did 
[T enjoy. My father’s parsimony, no less than his 
notions of what was proper and .becoming tHe fe- 
male character,denied me all these means ; and, to 
say the truth, Il scarcely regretted the want of them. 
My pleasure lay in marking and analizing the forms 
of nature, or in depicting imaginary scenes in 
which these forms, without the pencil’s aid, -were 
newly combined and arranged. 

{ am inclined te believe, that if these advantages 
had been possessed, I should not have employed 
them. Iwas too volatile, too covetous of pleasure, 
and of time, to lose so much of it in the mixing 
aud laying on of colours; in copying the works of 
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others ; and providing for future excellence, by la-_ 
borious attention to rudiments and sketches. 

The Hiccory, seen from my summer-house, ro- 
bed in verdure and luxuriance, was too beautiful, 
too deserving contemplation, to be imperfectly 
pourtrayed on paper or canvas. I could not have 
reconciled my impatient spirit to the drudgery, and 
did not then see, what I have since discovered, 
That the purpose of copying, directs, disciplines, 
gives accuracy and vigour to attention and fancy, 
that objects can scarcely be said te have been seen 
that have not been examined with a view to imita- 
tion. 

Having lost my father, and returned to my 
Aunt Hollis’s in England, I had new incitements 
and new opportunities to make myself a painter. 
I soon became sensible of my precarious and de- 
pendant condition ; on how many slight and casu- 
al events, my mere subsistence depended. My 
Aunt was not without her virtues. I was, in many 
ways serviceable to her happiness, ways, indeed, 
of which she, herself, was unconscious, and which 
her pride would not permit her to acknowledge. 
This belief enabled me cheerfully to bear numerous 
inconveniencies, but it was by no means, improba- 
ble that events would take place, marriage, change 
of residence or temper, which would make it im- 
possible for me, longer to live with her, and in that 
case my subsistence must be gained by my own 
exertions. 

I wanted to discover some profession, to which 
as a female, young, single, unpropertied, 1 might 
betake myself. This was a subject of much reflec- 
tion. I examined the whole catalogue of trades, and 
weighed with much care, their respective claims 
to my choice. You willsmile atmy presumption, 
when [tell you the profession, for which, for some 
time, I thought myself best qualified, but the dread 
of your smile, shal] not make me conceal it : espe- 
cially as I never carried my design into eficet. 

I had an active fancy. Ihad ever been a close 
observer of faccs and manners. I was never satis- 
fied with viewing things, exactly as they rose be- 
foreme. I was apt to imagine, in their order, 
some change, and to ask what consequences would 
ensue if things were so and so, instead of being as 
they were. I found little in my real situation, to 
gratify or exercise my feelings. My ordinary 
companions were trite and vulgar characters, with 
whom I was incapable of sympathy; yet these I 
loved, if I may so say, to explore, to examine 
their modes of thinking and acting, and to coa- 
jecture in what different shapes they would have 
‘appeared, had they been placed in different circum- 
SLUNCES. 

I had also, an ease in writing, in putting my 
thoughts into words, in describing characters and 
incidents and objects that few of my age possessed. 
I knew that the world is pleased with tales of fic- 
tion; that this manufacture was considerably popu- 
lar; that a price was set upen it, proportioned not 
merely to quantity and numbers, but to the geni- 
us and dexterity displayed by the artist. Why, 
thought I, may I not pursue the footsteps of so 
many of my sex, from Madamoiselle Geudire, 
duwn to Mrs. Bennet, and endeavour to live upon 
the profits of my story telling pen. The tools of 
bhis artare cheap. The time employed in finish- 
iny a piece of work and the perfection of the work- 
mauship, willmuch depend upon myself. I am 
fond of quict and secluston. I wish not to be mo- 
lested by the selfishness, the superintendance, the 
tyranny of masters and employers. I wish to blend 
profitand pleasure, and health and purity of consci- 
ence. | wish to benefit others, by the meansof profit- 
ing myself. [ wish fur intellectual and moral occupa- 
tions Can any calling be more favourable to all 
these ends than the writing of Romances. 

f had always used myself, from a very early age, 
i stiting down my thoughts and adventures, 
duily, upow paper. This was a hind of relgious 
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duty, the omission of which, was as inexcusable 
as that of my nightly hymn. To preserve some 
record of the past, to state my employments du- 
ring the day, and my progress in useful know- 
ledge, in however few words, I conceived to be 
my duty, and this, unless in extraordinary circum- 
stances, [ have never omitted. 

To this practice | ascribe my facility in writing, 
in painting imitations of the heart and recounting 
dialogues, and this, I came at length to regard as 
a kind of education, or apprenticeship to the trade 
which now appeared most deserving to be follow- 
ed. 

Full of this new scheme, I began to tutor my 
invention to settle plans and discipline my taste. 
I looked about for a model, whose style and man- 
ner I might assiduously copy, &’and began sketches 
of different works. 

While thus busied, I became acquainted with 
Mrs. Eckstein, the widow of an artist, who came 
from Saxony, and settled with his wife in London, 
many years before my return thither. This man 
acquired decent subsistence by portrait miniature 
painting. His wife had a genius for the same art, 
and under her husband’s instructions, became no 
mean proficient. She employed her skill to in- 
crease the common fund, first, by occasionally co- 
pying her husband’s pictures. when copies were re- 
quired, and at length by painting from female or- 
ginals. 

Gradually the business was divided between 
them, and the female faces were constantly trans- 
ferred by Eckstein to his wife. Her skill came 
into fashion and repute, and the gains of the wife 
were little inferior to those of the husband. ‘They 
had no offspring, and mere domestic avocations 
were unsuited to her taste. 

Though their gains were considerable, they li- 
ved without much foresight or economy. All 
they gained during the year, they spent befcre 
the end of it ; and hence at Eckstein’s death, his 
wife was left without any means of support but 
her profession. 

She possessed much general literature, of an in- 
dependent though improvident spirit, had little res- 
pect for the ordinary maxims of the world and of 
her sex,and when you had surmounted your punc- 
tilios, and reconciled yourselfto a few seeming, for 
they were not real, infractions of decorum, you 
found her a valuable friend. 

Our acquaintance began alter her husband’s 
death, and quickly ripened into confidence and in- 
timacy. I paid her frequent visits at her lodgings, 
was, of course, prompted to examine her arrange- 
ments and performances, and toreason on the na- 
ture of her art. 

Every thing that I saw coincided with my early 
propensities and my new schemes for employ ment 
and subsistance. Here was an example of one 
who pursued no servile or dishonourabie trade, and 
who, with a little difference of character, with 
more attention to the delicacies of her sex, with 
more neatness in her household, more economy in 
her expense, might, in a fewyears, acquire such 
opulence as to dispense with daily application. 
might not this example deserve to be siudied and 
followed ? : 

As soon as my friend discovered my thoughts, 
she expressed great eagerness to encourage and 
assist me in my undertaking ; expatiated with great 
zeal, on the advantages of her pursuit, offered me 
the use of her models, her colours and apartments, 
and even importuned me to take up my abode with 
her, and form a kind of partnership. 

To this, however, there were obstacles, rising 
partly, from certain dissonances and disparities 
between our characters and manners, and partly 
trom the temper and views of my aunt, which 
were not to be surmounted. I was willing, so far, 
to protit by her offers, as to take, daily, her instruc- 
tions im the arte Fer nearly two years L was an 





assiduous scholar, and my zeal being seconded by 
inclination and by interest, 1 made no despicable 
progress. 

R. Did you confine yourself merely to the 
face. 

L. Chiefly tothe face. Isough. for, and Jabour. 
edafter excellence in no other branch of the art, 
No object, in the circle of nature, more merits to 
be 1ooked upon and studied than the human coun. 
tenance, and never is there any danger of exhaust. 
ing its varieties. My observation was thus render. 
ed acute, vivid and limited to one class of objects, 
and my source of pleasure was augmented in a de- 
gree surprising to myself. 

R. Had you ever any need of lucratively apply. 
ing your skill. 

L. Never. Fortunately, I have pass;d my life, 
hitherto, without the necessity of purciiusing my 
fuod with my labour. 

R. What use then have you made of your skill? 

L.. Chiefly for my own gratification, and for that 
of my friend. I was lately counting up the faces 
real and imaginary, which I had sketched, during 
three years, and dividing them into classes. What, 
think you, wasthe number? 

R. [ should be glad to know. 

L. The number is three hundred and fourteen, 
which, on an average, is hardly less than one in 
three days, but, in truth, I applied myself to paint. 
ing with much regularity. Some portion of almost 
every day I bestowed uponit. =< : 


( To be continued. ) 


LEVITY. 


{It might have been imagined that the age of Aeronauts 
was passed, and that even a French head woald not be 
giddy enoughto thrust itselfinto a Ba//oon after those fra- 
gile vehicles had reeled and tumbled among all the 
clouds, to the disgrace and ridicule of the new Philoso. 
phy. But notwithstanding the vain flights of Blanchard, 
and the fatal fall of P. Rozier, it seems the Lunar pro- 
ject of soaring to the skies is not yet relinquished. One 
Garnerin, a hair brained fellow, who cannot probably 
gain his breadon earth, has launched a Balloon to adven- 
ture into the upper regions, and the London mob, who have 
the same asinine stupidity, and the same sheepish inclina- 
ticn to throng together, as a /enrsylvania mob, have run 
gaping afier this madcap, and have given him all the pence 
they could rake, or they could stea/, to see his flimsy, tif- 
fany globe of inflation. In one of the carly flights of this 
modern Icarus, he was accompanied, by a Captain Sow. 
den, who appears to be as simple a soul, as one of our 
militia officers. ‘This man, after his return to this nether 
world, published a narrative of his tour, in a stile of 
long low exaggeration, not unworthy of Gulliver him- 
self. Even the audacif¥ of the Frenchman was abashed 
at this; and when he made dis next sally to the skies, he 
left Sowden to vapour, beiow stairs, and took nothing 
with him—but Fis wife—and his cet. On this last cir- 
cumstance, the London wits have founded the following 
merry epistle, which is * droll enough,” in the words of 
one of the elegant proverbs of the moral Franklin, “ to 
make acat laugh.’’] 


MONSIEUR LE CHAT’s 


DESCRIPTION OF HIS AERIAL EXCURSION WIT 





MONSIEUR AND MADAM GARNERINe 


IN MR. GARNERIN’s BALLOON, 


Mer EDITOR. 


With a view to anticipate the inquiries of my 
friends, in particular, and anxious to prove my 
gratitude to the public, in general, for the lively 
interest they have shewn for my safety, I seize the 
first moment of recovery from fatigue and pain, to 
give you an account of my aerial voyage. — Brought 
up under the care of Macame Garnerin, } may 
be said to have been nursed in the very besom o 
aerostation, and to have breathed nothing but the 
pure air of oxygenatéd gaz from the first moment 
of my birth. Hearing of my mistress’s intended 
ascension, and having learned, from my master’s 
lute experiment, the turbulent nature of the Eng 
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ish atmosphere, I who had been a quiet spectator | correspond with all astronomical calculations ; and, , ple took in my fate, fully compensated the danger 
of her aerial flights in more peaceful skies, deter- | therefore, the brightness of the earth, which Cap- | and trouble. Every eye was turned from the bal- 
tain Sowden attributes to an increase of his visual | loon and fixed upon me, and several ladies swoon- 


mined on sharing the danger of her new voyage. 

My determination being made known to Mons. 
Garnerin he immediately sat about repairing the 
balloon, lately used at Lord’s Cricket-ground, and 
a new circle was added for the purpose of adapt- 
ing it to the increased weight which it was to car- 
ry, in the persons of myself and Madame Garnerin. 
—All this business was conducted in the most 

rivate manner; and my intentions were most 
carefully concealed, lest my female acquaintance, 
which is extensive, particularly among the tabbies, 
should take the alarm, and endeavour to shake 
my resolution, as happened to my friend Captain 
Sowden, at Ranelagh. Your account of the pre- 
vious business being perfectly accurate, I shall not 
trouble you with the process of inflation or any 
particulars ofthe preparation er scenery prior to 
the first moment of our flight. 

When every thing was ready, Mr. Astley, jun. 
handed Madame Garnerin into the boat, and I 
followed, supported by the hand of Captain Sow- 
den» I never experienced more attention and 
politeness from any man in my life. ‘The Cap- 
tain could not but know, that I had his narrative 
particularly in my eye ; and, that if he had dealt 
in the marvellous, he had every thing to dread from 
a person of my sagacity, vigilance, and activity. 
With all this consciousness about him, so far from 
feeling the slightest jealousy, he appeared quite 
regardless of any consequent injury to his fame, 
and pourel out the most earnest prayers for our 
success. Somuch I must say in justice to Captain 
Sowden. It was a magnanimous trait of disin- 
terestedness in a rival, well worthy of a British 
sailor. The very first moment I found myself 
buoyant, I feit disposed not to be an idle spectator, 
but to take an active part inthe boat. Madame 
Garnerin, however, near whom I was seated in a 
neat wicker basket, patting me gently upon the 
head, and smiling irresistibly, said it would be of 
dangerous consequence, and requested me to sit 
still. Ever obedient tothe call of beauty, I com- 
plied, and instantly began to pur a little tune, to 
prove atonce the placidity of my temper, and the 
total absence of all fear and apprehension. 

We had now ascended a height of 6000 feet.— 
The balloon was almost stationary, and seemed to 
fluat in a perfect vacuum. Not a breath of air, 
hota murmur. All was still as a mouse around 
use Mycompanions thinking this a good oppor- 
tunity to take a snack, and feeling the effect which 
exposure to the pure air generally produces upon 
my constitution, I prepared to gratify my appetite 
with a legof cold chicken. Mr. Garnerin here 
interposing, assured me that such gross food would 
infallibly obtund my intellectual faculties, and re- 
quested me to reserve my appetite for the mi/iy 
way, which would afford pure and safe nourish- 
ment. I readily acquiesced, and while the rest 
were disposing of several hams, and a dozen of 
chickens, devoted myself entirely te physical cb- 
servations. Captain Sowden says, that “ When 
he got above the clouds, the earth appeared like a 
vast panorama, or map of fifty miles circumference, 
where he could not only follow the great roads with 
the eye, but even distinguish on them the ruts and 
he furroughs in the fields.”—~I cannot pretend to 
Say, whether the Captain served in Egypt; but, if 
his account be serious, he certainly laboured un- 
ler an inveterate opthalmia at the time. Its ap- 
pearance to me in every situation was quite differ- 
rnt. At first, it looked dark, and like the convex 
side ofa huge wooden bowl. As we receded from 
it became brighter and brighter, so as to look, 
t our greatest clevation, like a newly scoured 
pewter platter; and had we continued to ascend 
ull higher, or as far as the earth is removed from 
lars or Venus, I am satitfied it would have looked 
actly like a silver goblet. These appearances 

















strength, was nothing more than the reflection of 
the sun’s rays, which, at a given distance, would 
have shewn him the earth exactly as the moon 
appears when viewed from the world. Hovering 
over Westminster, St. Stephens Chapel appeared 
to me like a rat-trap. I could distinctly see the 
inside ; and around the Treasury Bench, it was 
strewed with cheese-parings, and candle-ends, and 
the rats assembling from all sides fighting and 
quarreliing for a mouthful. 


Not having passed over Epping Forest, I am not 
competent to make any remarks upon the gooseder- 
ry bush, and other rural objects ; but I had an 
opportunity of ascertaining the principle which 
Captain Sowden lays down, of objects being dis- 
cerniole in proportion to their minuteness, for so 
he would infer, when he says that immense objects 
vanished to a speck, while he could clearly see the 
smallest ruts and hedges. 


It is an old saying, that “ When the cat is away 
the mice will play.” Looking then with a scrutin- 
izing eye down on Westminster, I could not per- 
ceive a single mouse stirring, although every house 
was deserted. I then exercised my olfactory nerves, 
but in vain, to catch up the effluvia of some kitch- 
en, or cook's shop, and lastly, I attempted, with 
similar want of success, to overhear the cry of cat’s 
meat, or the barking of alap-dog. These failures 
convince me, that the senses have no such morbid 
affection as that imputed to them, and that Cap- 
tain Sowden meant it in a figurative sense, and as 
a moral lesson, when he says thatthe slightest flaws 
are visible, while objects on the grandest scale pass 
without notice. / 


I had now attained the greatest elevation ever 
reached by any of the feline race, and Monsieur 
Garnerin proposed that one of us should descend 
in the parachute: we were exactly over Milkbank, 
where the storm and tempest.of the late elections 
had not reached, and all was calm, while the sky 
was rent and torn all over Maidstone and Brent- 
ford. Madame Garnerin expressed an inclination 
to make the experiment. I was musing upon the 
use to which balloons might be appliea by cats in 
pursuit of the feathered race, when my mistress’s 
danger roused me from my reverie. I instantly 
claimed the honour of this hazardous mission, ob- 
serving, that I had nine Jives, and was ready to 
sacrifice one of them for so much beauty. I was 
accordingly -placed in the basket of the parachute, 
and gave a mew as the signal that I was ready.— 
My companions cut the rope which attached the 
parachute to the balloon, and I began to descend. 
{have been used to sudden and violent falls from 
the roofs of the highest houses, but never did I 
experience so dreadful a shock. For the first 50 
yards I fell with the most astonishing velocity, but 
the parachute had now become fully expanded, 
and my descent after was gradual, but still too 
rapid for observation. 

The only thing curious that struck me in my 
descent, was the balloon, when viewed in the mid- 
die ofmy way. The appearance of the two Gen- 
tlemen, and the Lady dressed, particularly about 
the head with light floating gauze, viewed through 
the netting, was p8culiarly strange. The netting 
had exactly the effect of the wires of a cage, or 


| such as is used in an aviary, and the persons with- 


in had the appearance of some strange animals 
confined in a large inclosure of wire-work.. ‘This 
deception of the sight was peculiarly grateful to 
an animal like me, so fond of birds, and I congra- 
tulated myself that the idea ofacage had not pre- 
sented itself when I was above, as, in such case, I 
should have probably been unable to restrain the 
propensity of my nature, and might have flown at 
my companions. The great interest which the peo- 


ed, fearing 1 should fall inte the river. To thir 
great joy, however, and my own inexpressible satis- 
faction, I landed about fifty yards inside Milbans. 
You can have no idea of the crowds that ran from 
all sides to offer me their assistance. They rusii- 
ed with so much impetuosity that they tumbled 
over one another into the ditches. Previous to my 
departure from the skies, it was thought a necessa- 
ry precaution, as I could not speak English, to tie 
a label to my neck, offering a reward of a guinea 
to any person who should conduct me in safety to 
Mrs. Garnerin, No. 55 Poland-street. I now ex- 
perienced fresh proofs of the love of the English 
people, and their attachment to my person. ‘Thou- 
sands contended for the honour of being my guide, 
which was awarded to the landlord of the house, 
while the others were busily employed in tearing 
the parachute to pieces, with a view to prevent me 
from ever exposing myself to a similar danger. 
This | know was their motive, and that they mean 
to preserve the shreds as the most precious reliques. 
—Although scarcely scratched by the journey, lL 
was too much bruised and fatigued to be able to 
return to the garden ; and, as you truly conjectur- 
ed, I felt too much fever and agitation to be able 
to give you an immediate account. .I Fequest you 
may put this letter into an English dress, and 
make my apology to-the fashionable world for the 
disappointment which my absence from the gar- 
den must have necessarily produced. 


I remain, Sir, your’s, 
Le Cuat. 
No. 55 Poland-street. 


GRIMALKIN’S MONODY. 


Cats who frail nymphs in gay assemblies guard, 
As Buckram stiff, and bearded like the pard ; 
Calumnious cats who circulate faux paux, 

And reputations mau! with murd’rousclaws 
Shrill cats whom fierce domestic brawls delight, 
Cross cats who nothing want but teeth to bite ; 
Starch cats of puritanic aspect sad, 

And learned cats who talk their husband’s mad; 
Confounded cats, who cough, and croak, and cry, 
And maudlin cats, who drink eternally ; 

Prim cats, of countenance and mien precise, 

Yet oft’ner hankering for men than mice, 

Curst cats whom nought but castigation checks, 
Penurious eats who buy their coals by pecks; 
Fastidious cats who pine for costly cates, 

And jealous cats who catechise their mates ; 

Cat prudes who, when they’re ask’d the question squall, 
And ne'er give answer categorical ; 

Uncleanly cats, whe never pare their nails, 

Cat gossips full of Canterbury tales ; 

Cat grandams vex'd with asthmas and catarrhs, 
And superstitious cats who curse their stars ; 
Cats who their favours barter for a bribe, 

And canting cats the worst of all the tribe, 
And faded virgin cats, and tabbies old, 

Who at quadriile remorseless mouse for gold ; 
Cats ofeach class, craft, calling, and degree, 
Enyy the fame of Tabby a Paris. 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


[In his ilJiberal travels, Bulow very saucily tells us that our 
delightful Philadelphia Zea-Parties, so charming to the 
ladies, and so interesting to all men of sense, are given, | 
merely because they are a cheap mode of entertaining 
our dear American friends. It seems, however, that the 
extremes of rigid economy and ostentatious magnificence 
are reconciled in other countries, beside our own, ‘The 
following might form a new scene in Reynolds’ Comedy 
of * Cheap Living.’’} 


KING'S BENCH, 


CLARK V. VAUGHAN, 


The plaintiff is a proprietor ofa china and glass 
shop; the defendant, a lady of great fortune, re- 
siding in Manchester-square, and occasionally giy 
ing superb fetes and gaias. 
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The present action was brougni for so small a 
sum as 51. 9s. which the plaintiff charged for the 
hire of dishes and glasses for the defendant's last 
gala. Mrs. V. considered the charge exhorbitant, 
and offered 4]. 6s.; the difference then, which 
was but 23s. formed the ground of the present ac- 
tion. 

Mr. Garrow, on the part of the plaintiff, com- 





mented with great liveliness and humour on the 
prevailing rage for fetes and galas; he said, his in- 
structions on this occasion had led him into a se- 
erect he had never known before, that those things 
were not attended with quite so great an expence 
as he had hitherto imagined : he had been inform- 
ed by his brief, that a most superb gala could be 
given without any uncommon stock of dishes or of 
glasses ; but that every thing which covers the ta- 
ble, or glitters on the side-board, may be hired by 
he night, for little or nothing ; he was himself so 
pleased and cdified with this information, that, al- 
though hitherto he had not figured much inthe splen- 
did walks of fashion, he had now serious intentions 
ofgiving a gala himself some day after the Sittings, 
that should not interfere with the circuits. He 
should now point out to the Jury some items in this 
account, which he was convinced they would judge 
so very reasonable, that if they chose to give galas, 
and wanted to hire the necessary articles, they 
would give a preference to his client: 


Items. , a oe 
To 300 Wine-Glasses - 0 12 6 
To 200 Comforters - - O 8 4 


‘W hat those comforters were, he could not precisely 
expound ; hehad not a fashionable dictionary in his 
pocket ; but he verily believed they were the same 
articles whichthe vulgar called dram-glasses. He 
then stated, that the charge for 80 rummers was 
only Gs. 8d. His statement was here corrected 
by Mr. Jervis, who was also for the plaintiff, and 
observed that it was but 3s. 4d. Mr. Garrow 
thanked Mr. Jervis for setting him right, and said 
that Mr. Jervis, who was just returned from the 
Election at Yarmouth, must know what were the 
expences of a gala: he was then continuing in a 
strain of pleasant irony, when, 

Mr. Erskine, on the part of the defendant, ob- 
gerved, that however the Court might be amused 
by the witty observations of his learned friend, it 
was clear that this matter would be best adjusted 
by a reference. 

Mr. Garaow immediately acquiesced, and it 
was referred to Mr. Lowton. 

= 


FESTOON OF FASHION. 


coneiets soos! Extremely gay, 


Music, company, and play.” PRIOR, 


f'The innocent simplicity, and the unsullied purity of our 
republican manners have always pretected us from the 
dangerous luxury of a Masquerade. But, as Dr. Gold- 
smith sagely remarks, almost every one however low 
minded himself, delights to read of high life, aud high 
lived anecdotes, with memoirs of Lords, Ladies, and 
knights of the garter. To gratify this curiosity we insert 
the following account of a late midnight revel, at the 
house of a Lady of Fashion in London. An additional 
inducement to copy this article is the elegance and gai- 
vety of style, in which it is expressed. We are confident 
that the most precise of our readers will read it with ne 
extraordinary emotions of disgust ; and while at safe dis- 
tance they gaze at the frolick revellers making the vau/. 
ted roof of pleasure ring 
** Where night down stooping from her ebon throne 
Views CONSTELLATIONS, BRIGHTER THAN HER 

OWN,” 


the pride of superior Virtue may be indulged, as the ri- 
gid republican refiects, that be cannot mingle in these 
giddy circles, cannot approach the ranks of nobility, 
nor taste the hated bowl of British delight. 


MRS. ORLY HUNTER'S MASQUERADE. 


‘Lhe pressure of public business has not only 
delayed, but must necessarily abridge our account 
of this elegant entertainment, of which we have al- 
beady taken some notice. We regret that we can- 
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not devote to it that portion of our paper which its 
3! perior gaiety and splendour deserve. Disguise 
is SO natural to the French, a Masquerade has been 
considered their national fete, while the sincerity 
of the English character is supposed to render us 
neither enthusiastic admirers of this species of plea- 
sure, or capable of supporting it with all the brilli- 
aney of which it is susceptible. This observation 
may have been just in less polished times ; but its 
force would not be felt by the liveliest Parisian at 
the scene which we are now describing. In its pro- 
gress to perfection we applaud the rule of exclu- 
ding dominos, which, with the exceptionsof Prince 
William of Gloucester and the Larl of Landaff, 
was strictly adhered to upon this occasion. Domi- 
nos, like sinecure placemen and pensioners, are 
so many burthens upon the consolidated fund of 
pleasure, without adding a mite to the public 
stock The drones should not be suffered to kiss 
the flowers, and to sip the sweets and revel in the 
hive of the busy bee. The only excuse that can 
be made, is, that scarcely a character can be con- 
ceived that is not worn out: This is a mere falla- 
cy» <A painter might as well say, he could not 
produce an original picture, because he cannot in- 
vent anew colour. A Masquerade must be always 
anew scene, even without novelty of character, 
according to the preponderance of each. Some- 
times they have a theatrical appearance from the ex- 
cess of dramatic characters, sometimes they assume 
areligious hue from the overflow of Monks, Nuns, 
Priests and Friars. Mrs. Hunter’s Masquerade incli- 
ned tothe Mahomedan cast ; and, most ‘assuredly, it 
the beauty of the scene and the number of lovely wo- 
men be considered, the Prophet mightbe excused for 
making it his paradise. Among his followers were 
Lords Valentia and Graves, Sir Sidney Smith, the 
two Mr. Savilles, Persian Hussars, the Hon. Miss 
Melton,a Su/tana, Lieut.Col. Ponsonby, the Grand 
Signior, andthe three Miss Calls, Grecian Captives. 
A Masquerade is the true emblem of peace, as it re- 
presents all nations inharmony. To the children of 
Mahomed, then, we are to add the Marquis of Lorne 
Count Beaujolais, and the Dukes of Ovleans, and 
Monipensier, handsome Spaniards; Lord Vorbes a 
German, without any know ledge ofhis mothertongue; 
Mr. Carlo Doyle, an excellent french Hair-Dresser ; 
Mr. Graves, aérench Cook, Sir James de Rings 
Swiss Peasant; Monk Lewis, an Hungarian Officer 
and Mr. W. Porter, a Hindoo Rajah, ot intiekntieeihin 
splendour ; the diamonds and pearls of whose tur- 
ban were upwards of 20001. in value. ‘The character 
was so well supported, and he looked the Orienta- 
listso completely, that the Persian Prince, Mir- 
za Abo Laleb Khan, who was present, in_ his 
proper costume, mistook him for a countryman. 
In the theatrical department many characters 
were sustained with great spirit. Among the most 
prominent were the Hon. J. Macdonald, who, as 
Sylvester Daggerwood, gave many excellent imita- 
tions of Mr. Suett; Sir George Tapps, in Richard 
the Third ; Mr. Wm. Ogilvy, in Sir Archy M Sar. 
cusm; and Capt. Coburn, a Falstaff, attended by 
Mr. James, a very sober Bardolph ; Col. O'Kelly 
was a Scrud, with a truly Hibernian brogue, but 
well supported; and Sir James Pultney was a 
Weird Sister, but which of the lovely three we 
could not discover. Vhe Devi/ as usual, made 
his appearance, incarnate, in Mr. Leslie, but 
he came armed only in his terxors, leaving his 
temptations to the daughters of Eve, who inherit 
her loveliness. In this list were the beautiful Ma- 
dame Recamier, in a splendid fancy dress; Mrs. 
Wilson, a Virgin of the Sun; Mrs. Bristo, an In- 
dian Princess, extremely elegant ; the Countess of 
Kenmare, a Couniry Girl, with the bloom of Hebe 
on her cheek, and the purity of Diana in her bo- 
som. Miss Lewis as Arie/, charmed with sylphid 
loveliness; her wings were of filligree work in 
silver, and she looked as if she had just alighted 





from a sun-beam. Among the eccentric charac- 


ters irreduceable to any class, were Lady Charlotte 

Campbell, the wife of the captain of a banditti ; 

Lady Mexborough, an elegant imitation of Miss 

De Camp in “ Of dye To-Alorrow ;’ Lord Strang. 

ford and Mr. T. Sheridan as Countrymen, better ac. 

quainted with the ways of the town than those of qa 
farm; Lord and Lady Montford, and Sir R. Wil. 
son Poor Pilgrims ; Earl Mountnorris an excellent 

Beef eater, a character very weil supported by seve. 

ralother gentlemenat supper ; Countess Mountnor. 

ris, a Lady of fashion of the last reign, with great 
spirit; Mr. Devereaux, a Clown, with bells for 
buttons ; Mr. Penn, a Pierrot; Lady E. Loftus, 

a nun ; Baroness Balk, a Flower Girl; Major Mayne 

a Pun, a realsatyr, in dress and execution, an ex- 

cellent character ; Mr. Crawford, a Punch ; Capt. 

Durham, a Sailor; Mr. Kingsmill, a Friar, was 

open in his confession, and rather severe in 

his attacks upon his own cloth ; Lord Ranelagh, 
and Lord Clanbrock, Vandykes. Miss Elizabeth 

Abrams, a Romp; two Miss Abrams, Housemaids ; 

Mr. Skeffington, a Conjuror without tricks ; Mrs. 

Macrae, a Haymaker ; Colonel Coburn was first a 

Few Pedlar and then an Old Maid, both excellent ; 

Miss Augusta Coburn, and Lady Welby, were al- 

so Old Maids ; and Mr. Henry Sait, all attic, a 

Monk, was of course one of the best characters in 

the room. It is curious enough, and affords a proof 

of his extraordinary taste, that the Dev¢/, while 
he neglected all these, should occupy himself the 
whole night in persecuting Mr. Smith Owen, in 
character of judge. ‘The fancy dreeses were in the 
most elegant style, particularly those of Lady Jer- 
sey, Lady Ann Wyndham, Mrs. Drummond Smith, 
the two Miss Devereux, Mrs. and Miss H. Combe, 

Governor Bentinck, Lady Clonmell, and Lady C, 

Brown. Mr. C. Mills, Mr. W. Bushby, and Sir 

H. Hawke, were in old English dresses. Plea- 

sure is hike the apples which Hippomenes threw at 

the feet of Atalanta ; it can’t be gathered without 
loss of time. It was this probably induced Ge- 
neral Arabin, and Lord C. Manners, to take up 
the rattle and turn Watchmen: but though they of- 
ten called the hour the company did not think of 
calling their coaches until they had gathered plen- 
teously of the golden fruit. 

THE DRAMA. 

f During the suspension of ‘Theatrical amusements in Phila- 
delphia, we have hac! recourse to the British Journals for 
Dramatic History and Criticism. But the following article 
we borrow from the N. York Morning Chronicle, and 
give it agracious reception in the Port Folio, because 
it is a just tribute to the ge snius Cf Mrs. Whitlock, and 
the spiendid Cooper, and because it is elegantly written 
in a spirit of no ordinary criticism. 

MINOR CRITIC—No. Il. 

On Friday evening the tewn was entertained 
with the representation of Home’s excellent trage- 
dyof Douglas. We have been accustomed to the 
frequent performance of this drama, but have never 
received from it, as much pleasure as on this occa- 
sion. The strength with which the principal cha- 
racters were cast, brought into view beauties 
which had long lain dormant. 

Mrs. Whitlock, as Lady Randolph, made her se- 
cond appearance this evening. 
is nut adapted to the most favourable display of her 
talents, which, if we may credit report, will be 
brought into fulloperationin Lady Macbeth. Our 
observations. would induce us to expect, that her 
power will be more impressively manifested in,the 
strong emotions of that character, than in the plain- 
tive grief and apprehensive maternal tenderness 
which predominate in the bosom of Matilda. Her 
Lady Randoiph was received by the audience, with 
much interest, aud herefforts honoured with re- 
peated plaudits. When Mrs. W. is more fami- 
liarised to her situation in our Theatre, and we be- 
come mere accustomed to her mode of expressing 
her sensations, we shall expect an increase of plex 
sure from her performance, 














The character 
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Mr. Fennel made his first appearance this even- 
ing, inGlena/yon : nor did he appear like the Fen- 
nel of last season, * shorn of his beams.” He now 
emerged from behind the cloud that has so long 
obscured his talents, and assumed his station among 
the foremost of the drama. In appearance he is 
improved ; and his voice has greatly recovered its 
distinctness. His Glenalvonis ina style of very su- 
perior excellence. ‘he shades of the character 
are marked with a degree of strength and judg- 
ment that we have never seen exhibited in other 
hands. His first soliloquy, was, we think, his best. 
In the more advanced stages of the tragedy, we 
thought that we could perceive the influence of his 
late indisposition, diminishing the exertion of that 
accurate discrimination which is required in every 
sentence ofit, and preventing his bringing his pow- 
ers of execution into full effect. In expressing our 
commendation of his performance, we must notice 
with high approbation, his playing the character 
throughout. Inthat scene in which young Norval 
recounts his learning the art of war, Glenalvon has 
nothing to say ; yet we observed the surprised at- 
tention with which he fixes his eye on Lady Ran- 
dolph and witnesses the maternal emotions, which 
appear to him the emotions of love. With the 
game satisfaction, we saw him trace the departing 
steps of Norval, after the interview with his moth- 
erin the wood. ‘The angry dialogue with young 
Norval was admirably managed on both sides ; but 
Fennel suffered himself, in one or two instances, to 
be pushed from his character. The moment G/e- 
nalvon loses his air of scornful derision, he loses 
his high ground. Aslongas he can divert bimself 
with the angry passion of his antagonist, so leng 
will he maintain the superiority. In the eye of the 
haughty Glenalvon, Norval is merely a wandering 
peasant, whose vulgar birth he regards with con- 
tempt, and whom he considers as the paramour of 
the Scottish dame. It is also his declared inten. 
tion, in this conversation, to gall the passion of the 
youth. Under such circumstances, his own anger 
cannot be excited. Had the case been otherwise 
the fierce Glenalvon, who, though a villain, is no 
coward, would have methim point to point at the 
first menacing expression. Fennel perfectly com- 
prehends the strong hold of the character; but he 
has been in the practice ofplaying against Norvals 
ofamore tame complexion. The fire and energy 
of Cooper gave a degree of importance that he was 
unaccustomed to encounter, and required a great- 
er stock of contempt than he was prepared to exert. 
The circumstances of the scene injurious to him 
were of advantage tohis opponent. We have some- 
times thought that Cooper’s Norval rather éullied 
his antagonist. In fact, he had plaved his own cha- 
facter, when the- feelings he exhibited were not 
called for by the conduct of his adversary. In the 
present instance, where we witnessed in Glenalvon, 
the stately deportment and taunting accents of Fen- 
nel, we felt forcibly the correctness and excellence 
of Cooper's manner. If Mr. Fennel distinguishes 
himself in future, as on thisevening, he will prove 
an invaluable acquisition to the company. 

Mr. Cooper’s Young Norval possessed more me- 
riton this, than any former occasion, though we 
have ever ranked it among his finest performances. 
His juvenile appearance is eminently adanted to 
the character, and his style of acting exhibits to 
great advantage, the modest yet gallant spirit of 
the youth. In the interview with Glenalvon, alrea- 
dy mentioned, he has the additional merit of origi- 
nality. We have been accustomed to see in Norval 
the ingenuous stripling, who receives unmerited 
reproof with candour, though indignant astonish- 
ment—till his passions are roused by the galling 
language of his opponent. Mr. Cooper exhibits 

im in very different colours. He shews us the 
fery spirited youth, conscious of his own dignity, 
who knows the baseness of Glena/von—who has re- 
Solved, at a suitable period, to dare him to the 
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combat—and who now with difficulty curbs his rage 
at the first expression bordering oninsolence. His 
manner we think by far the most correct, and 
also furnishes a much finer field for the display 
of characteristic passion. After thus acknow- 
ledging his gencral excellence in this trying 
scene, we will notice one or two instances in which 
he does not accord with our ideas. Before his en- 
trance, Glenalvon says, “ His port I love.” “ He’s 
ina proper mood to chide the thunder, if at him 
it roared.” Cooper enters with his dack to Glenal- 
von, as still gazing at the troops that crowned tlie 
summit of the hill. Wedoubt the propriety of this 
manner. Again—in the course of their dialogue, 
Norval, in reply to some highly insulting charge 
of falsehood, says, “ Jf I were chained, unarmed, 
or bed-rid old, perhaps I might revile,” &c. Mr. 
Cooper’s mode of expressing this seems merely to 
account for his not spending time in the use of re- 
viling language—which surely requires no explana- 
nation. I[n our opinion the author intended a bit- 
ter reproach at the conduct of Glenalvon, who had 
been menaced in the most pointed and unequivo- 
cal terms—yet had retorted by the use of injurious 
epithets. We shall take the liberty of objecting 
to Mr Cooper’s manner in another part of the cha- 
ractere In recounting his history, he relates the 
conquest of his friends over a band of robbers— 
* We fought—and conquered.” ‘The latter part 
ol the sentence Mr. Cooper delivers with a modest 
air and disclaiming bow—thzrely taking to himself 
all the credit of the victory. When he speaks of his 
vwinexploits this modest demeanor is correct ; but 
ie need not hesitate to exult inthe triumph of his 
irieads. ‘Ve also think there was a little too much 


Jive diffused generally through this narration. With 


these trifling exceptions his performance gave us 
the high satisfaction we have already expressed. It 
exhibited throughout that attention to character and 
that o7 terinality or < onception, which we particular- 
ly noticed in the contest with G/enalvon. 

Mr. Hedgkinson’s Old Norval possesess no com- 
mon degree of merit. Fhe mellowness of his tones 
in assuming the voice of-tremulous age has ever 
arrested our attention. But there are few situations 
in which it is as advantageously exhibited, or as 
firmly relieved, by a contrast with other charac- 
ters, as in O/d Norval. His alarm at finding him- 
self a prisoner, and the plaintive accents with which 
he supplicates Lady Randolph's interference tv pro- 
tect him from the torture, were given by Mr. H. 
with an earnestness that awakened much interest : 
—Nor were_we insensible to the solemnity of bis 
appeal to heaven at hearing himself charged with a 
crime of the darkest dye. The feebleness of age, 
the sense of conscious guilt when questioned re- 
specting the jewels, and the affectionate fidelity of 
the Scottish peasant, with his wild expressions of 
grief at the death of Douglas, the most striking cir- 
cumstances in the character of Old Norval. ‘They 
were all faithfully and ably delineated by Mr. Hodg- 
kinson. We had but one failure to complain of. In 
the latter scenes of the piece he did not sufficient- 


ly preserve the tone of voice adapted to his advan- 


ced years; but allowed, in several instances, his 
natural accents to reach us. K. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The following anecdote is extracted from a work 
of Madame Genlis, entitled Souvenirs de Feluce: 
—During the early part of the reign of Louis XV. 
the young Count de Thiars was at Fentainbleau 
with the Court; he was lodged in an apartment of 
the palace under that of Madame de Mailly, who 
was not at that time the declared Mistress of the 
King: she was not then even suspected of having 
un intrigue with him. The funnel of the chimney 
of the Count de Thiars’ room opened into that of 
Madame de Mailly’s, so that what was spoken 
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near the fire-place in the lower room could easily 
be heard in the room above. One night the Count 
de Thiars was retiring rather late to bed, and 
going along the corridor, he met the Count de 
Bissy, his brother, who walked with him to his 
room. It was the latter end of autumn, and the 
night was cold: the two brothers drew near the 
fire and began to converse about the King, whose 
character they treated with the utmost severity. 
Their conversation was however suddenly inter- 
rupted by a dreadful voice, roaring down the 
chimney, “ Hold your tongues, insolent wretches.” 
It was the King’s voice.—The two brothers re- 
mained for some moments silent and motionless; 
they gave themselves up for lost. When the first 
moments of surprise and terror were past, they 
began to consult about the means of securing their 
safety: at last they agreed that they noust wait 
the event with patience andcourage. They went, 
pale and trembling, to the King’s Levee next 
morning, expecting at least to be sent to the Bas- 
tile. Whe King looked at them with great stern- 
ness. Before this period the two brothers had 
been great favourites with the King, from that 
time till the period of his death, which was thirty 
years afterwards, he never spoke to them, or took 
the least notice of them: they obtained no favours 
from the Court, but never experiences any other 
mark of the King’s displeasure. 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTE. 


A certain Clergyman, meeting one of his pa- 
rishioners who was very aged, said tohim, friend C. 
you are now got to be very old, and cannot expect 
to live but a few days longer: No, said the old gen- 
tleman, I shall soon die, and go to Heaven, and 
never shall see you any more. 

[Farmer's Museum. 


The following article will operate as a tonic to 
the drooping mind. “ Ifit were necessary to find 
any new instance in support of the precept, that 
man should never despair, the history of Barthele- 
my would afford it. After living to the age of for- 
ty, amidst all the conveniencies and luxuries re- 
cuisite to one born and educated in the first class 
of gentlemen; after a residence at the court of 
London, first as Secretary and thenas Charge des 
Afaires for the King of France, he negociated at 
Rasle the peace with Prussia, and was then elevated 
(if elevation it can be called) to a place in the Di- 
rectory of the French republic. Amidst the pomp 
of this unhappy greatness, this miserabie grandeur, 
he Was seized on the 4th of September, 1797, by 
order of his colleagues, and others, and on the 8th, 
was placed in aniron cage ona carriage something 
resembling a gun carriage, and was thus remov- 
ed, with several other persons, in seventeen days, 
to Rochefort, passing the night in the worst dun- 
geons of the towns, in which they stopped. 

“Phe next day, they were forced into the hold of 
a small vessel, and, when thirty-six hours had 
elapsed since they had eaten or drank, a pail of 
water was let down amongst them, accompanied 
with two of the crew’s loaves. Barthelemy, with 
3 others, were afterwards placed in a mere dungeon 
of this hold, infected with exhalations without a 
hammock to lay their heads upon, though unable 
to keep themselves upright. ‘I'heir food, during a 
whole voyage, which carried them across the At- 
lantic, was refuse biscuit, with boiled gourganes, or 
beans, without seasoning, and in such insufficient 
quantities, that, at times, when they were not 
affected with sickness, they felt the most excru- 
ciating torments from hunger. One of his com- 
panions, the unfortunate Dessonville, uttered such 
cries of raze, that, says Ramel, “ we were afraid, 
he would bite us.” 

«“ On their arrival at Cavenne, Barthelemy, and 
his companions were confined in a prison in the 
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dungeon of Sinamary, each having a hammock to 
Limself, but neither table, chair, or any picce of 
furniture, or utensil. ‘Their food was prepared by 
a cook, taken from the house of correction, whe 
twenty times threatened to poison them, and their 
bread was often too full of worms and ants to be 
eaten. ‘Theirdens were over-1un with scorpions, 
millepedes, gnats, musquitoes, and many other 
species of insects and reptiles, not excepting ser- 
pents. ‘hey were tormented also with a species 
of bug, called Chicha, which cnters the pores of 
the skin, and if not carefully removed, breed there, 
and destroys the flesh so rapidly, as to render am- 
putation necessary. ‘Tlicir whole prospect, even 
from the ramparts of the fort, was “a vast and 
impenetrable forest. ‘The mournful howlings of 
tygers, that came within musket shot of the fort, 
the shrill and piercing screams of monkies, the 
discordant notes of parots and the croaking of 
Venemous toads, of which the fosses and the muddy 
hanks of the river were furl, rendered this scene a 
wilderness of horror.” Here died the brave Gen- 
eral Murinais, one of his companiens, a man of the 
most accomplished character, and of a large for- 
tune, all sacrificed in a Revolution, which he him- 
self had promoted, in its first stages. Here * Bar- 
thelemy, though so sickly, and so ailing, that even 
his existence, was a miracle, in the continuance of 
which he had himself believed as litue as his pro- 
scribers, possessed an internal principle of life and 
a strength of mind, which the calmness of bis ex- 
ternal appearance would scarcely have’given room 
to suspect; but which shewed itself with energy 
on every occasion.” 

In this prison Francon de Coudray and Lafond, 
two of the ‘ deported’ were poisoned. These two 
victims lay in the same room in their hammocks, 
which were their death-beds, opposite to each 
other. “The cries, their tortures forced from them, 
re-echoed to our rooms and far beyond them. 
Nothing could appease their fatal vomiting. La- 
fond cried out with vehemence; he raised his hand 
towards heaven, and called aloud upon his wife and 
children.—Their torments continued twenty-five 
days, at the end of which they expired ;” and 
when the others complained to Aime, the Com- 
mander, who, before the revolution, had been a 
feotman, he toldthem “they ought to know they 
were not sentto Synamary to live to eternity.” 

The preceding circumstances are collected from 
the narrative published by General Ramel, who 
was transported at the same time with Barthele- 
my, and who with him effected an escape, of which 
an account was published some years since. It is 
sufficient te the purpose of this article to add, that 
com the 20th of September, 1798, one year from 
the commencement of this series of sufferings, 
Barthelemy entered the British Channel; that he 
was protected for sometime in England; and that 
after being restored to his native country, he is 
now in one of the best situations, which it affords, 
end may thank GOD, that his “ principle of life 
and his strength of mind” never were subdued by 
despair. 

The following sensible remarks upon the new 
translation of Juvenal are from the New-York 
Evening Post, a paper, which though it is gene- 
rally replete with Political truth, and lucrative ad- 
vertisements, is by no means vacant of elegant 
Literature. “ Giford's Juvenal—The lovers of 
literature have now an opportunity of enriching 
their libraries with one of the most admirable pro- 
ductions which has appeared for many years. It 
has long been felt and regretted, that no good 
translation of the works of the Giant Satirist had 
been made into English. Dryden's, though far 
the best, is essentially deficient. Doctor Jolinson 
in his partiality to that poet, says that his trans- 
lation of Juvenal wants the dignity but preserves 
Qhe wi: of the original; yet it is certain that it 
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wants the kind of wit that was Fuvenal’s, stiil more 
than his dignity. The broad buffoonery, the loose 
jokes and clumsy levities of Dryden, are indeed 
the very reverse of the bold, grave, severe, man- 
ly wit of the Latin satirist. It was supposed that 
Churchill possessed many rsquisites for improv- 
ing on the attempts of Dryden: But when it is 
considered into whose hands the task has at last 
fallen, it is not to be lamented that his dissipation 
his indolence, or his private avocations prevented 
him from the undertakinge No poemin any mo- 


dern language displays so much of the spirit of 


Juvenal, as do the Baviad and Maeviad.—Those 
who, after entering into the marrow of Juvenal, 
had perused those poems, could not but entertain 
a wish to see a translation from the pen of the 
same author. ‘That wish is now abundantly. gra- 
tified. For, exclusive of a genius naturally con- 
genial to that of the Roman poet, Mr. Gifford 
has an evident advantage over Dryden, in the 
possession of that which poets often want; a 
perfect knowledge of the world as it is, and a 
keen penetrating insight into the passing vices, 
foibles and follies of the day ; this with his long 
study of the author, has enabled him, without de- 
parting essentially from the original, but merely 
2y a happy selection of synonymous words and 
phrases, to bring home the satire written in the 
time of Domitian to “ men’s dusiness and bosoms’ 
at this day.” 

The prevailing mode of printing books of in- 
trinsic value in England, (a mode suggested by 
pride and avarice) precludes persons of moderate 
fortune from the enjoyment of them. Mr. Gil- 
ford’s translation is in quarto, superb, and of 
a discoursging price. We feel, in common with 
every sclola: in America, that much is due to 
Mr. Sargeant of this city for his proposed edition 
ina cheaper form. And we hope for the honor of 
our country, that his praise-w.s:thy intentions 
may be encouraged and adequately rewarded. 

The Valetudinarian and the frugal old Batchelor 
will read the following advertisement from a London 
paper, and fancy how invigorating and how cheap 
it is to live upon soup newly discovered. “ Vegetadie 
Soup Powders, anew and valuable Discovery, salu- 
brious, and aromatic ; forming a cheap, nutritious, 
and agreeable food, calculated for all ranks of so- 
ciety, particularly adapted for the seaman, travel- 
ler and soldier, on a march or in garrison. Schools 
and public institutions will find singular advantage 
in its use; private families will find them essential- 
ly beneficial, enabling them to make good soups 
with or without meat; fish, with this powder, will 
make fine soups of the most nourishing nature ; 
salt beef and pork, boiled in the common way, by 
adding half a pound of the powder to each gallon 
of the liquor, will make good soup. Price enly |s. 
6d. per pound.” | 

The purple votaries of the jolly god will read the 
following English advertisement ofa sale of Wines, 
and with smacking lips, will wish themselves in the 
cellar of the convivial Member of Parliament. 
* The genuine and sole property of a Gentleman, 
a Member of Parliament, of known taste for se- 
lecting Wines of most superior quality, the entire 
Collection of most choice Wines in bottles, with 
Wines in the wood, of the finest vintages, and best 
flavour, being the whole contents of his invaluable 
Cellars, in Grafton-street, and at Keston, in Kent ; 
consisting of Clarets of La Fitte and Chateau Mar- 
geau vintages, Sillery Champagne, Old Hock 
(vintage 1726), Burgundy, India Maderia, Barsac, 
Schiras or Persian Wine, Constantia, China Sher- 
ry, Malmsey, Madeira, Spanish and French White 
Wines, andavery considerable quantity of old Port, 
three, five, and six years in bottle; old Jamaica 
Rum, a variet; of Liqueurs, with India Madeira, 
Port, and Claret in the wood. | 





The following is from that ingenious paper 7 he 
Farmers’ Museum. There was once a young man, in 
some of the northern states, who affected the loath. 
some singularity alluded toby the witty editor. “The 
writings of Shakespeare are of so various and mul. 
tiform a nature, and describe sucha variety of cha. 
racter, and so many scenes of life, that it has been 
remarked, that excepting the volume of inspira. 
tion they contain a greater diversity of characteris. 
tic traits than are to be found in any other volumes 
extant. Wefelt the force of this observation very 
sensibly, on reading what Shakspeare puts into the 
mouth of Edgar, in the 3d act of his King Lear, and 
hearing some account of a person of the present day 
whose curious taste is gratified by a dish of frog op 
rat, we could not have described his epicurean ap. 
petite better than in this extract.” 

* Poor ‘Tom, that eats the swimming frog, the 
toad, the tad-pole, the wail-newt, and the water. 
newt; that, in the fury of his heart, when the foul 
fiend rages, eats cow-dung for sallads; swallows 
the old rat and the ditch dog; dvinks the green 
mantle of the standing pool,” &c. &c. 

‘« But mice and rats, and such small deer, 
Have been Tom's food, for seven long year.” 

The character Juvenal gives of Matho, a loquaci- 
ous lawyer, is confirmed by Martial, who speaks of 
him as so fertinacious a bawler, that one almost won. 
ders how he failed. 

A country clergyman, who wished to prepare the 
children of his parishioners for saying their cate- 
chism, asked a simple lad, “ what his godfathers 
and godmothers did for him?” “ Truly, (replied the 
boy) I know not what they will do, but I am sure 
they have done little enough for me yet.”’ 

It has been said that the Chief Consul has forbid- 
den the introduction of English newspapers into 
France. Such a report seems highly improbable, 
as the Chief Consul would hardly deny himself the 
advantages resulting from such important sources 
of political instruction. 

Madame du Boccage died lately in France, aged 
ninety-two. She preserved, to the last, that gaiety 
and equality of temper for which she was distin- 
guished. ‘The principal works which have merited 
her the rank she enjoyed in the republic of letters 
are, her Parades Perdu, in imitation of Milton, a 
poem entitled the Colemdiade, and her tragedy of 
Amazones, which were played with success in 1794. 

The author of the Pursuits of Literature has been 
censured for his prodigadity of notes. I can see no 
good objection to the liberal use, either of notes or 
quotations. They variegate our specuiations. They 
inform. They amuse. I read notes with pleasure. 
I shall continue to employ them with profusion. 


authority of GrrrorpD, are decisive. The latter 
says, in his preface to Juvenal, “ Of the borrowed 
learning of notes, which Dryden says he avoided as 
much as possible, I have amply availed myself. 
During the long period in which I have had my 
thoughts fixed on Juvenal, it has been usual with 
me, whenever I found a passage that related to him, 


on the revision of the work for the press, I added 


arranged in the manner they now appear. I con- 
fess that this was not an unpleasant.task to me, and 
i will venture to hope, that ii my own suggestions 
fail to please, yet the frequent recurrence of some 
of the most striking and beautiful passages of an- 
cient and modern poetry, history, &c. will render 
it neither unamusing nor uninstructive to the gen- 
eral readers “he information insinuated into the 
} mind by naisceliancous colicciions of this nature, is 








Dr. Parr has completely vindicated the right of J 
quotation ; and the example of Burton, and the | 


to fix it on my memory, or to note itdown. These, 


to such reflections as arose in my own mind, and- 
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much greater than is usually imagined; and I have 
frequently been encouraged to proceed by recol- 
Jecting the benefits I formerly derived from casual 
notices scattered over the margin, or dropped at 
the bottom of a page. 

The following notice of a poet’s independence 
wil] please the literati. 

Juvenal had acompetence. The dignity of poe- 
trv is pever disgraced in him, as it is in some of his 
contemporaries, by fretful complaints of poverty, or 
clamorous whinings for meat and clothes. The lit- 
tle patrimony his foster father left him, he never 
diminished, and, probably, never increased. It 
seems to have equalled all his wants, and, as far as 
appears, all his wishes. Once only he regrets the 
narrowness of bis fortune, but the occasion does 
him honour; it is solely because he cannot aflord a 
more costly sacrifice to express his pious gratitude 
for the preservation of his friend; yet“ two lambs, 
and a youthful steer,” bespeak the affluence of a 
philosopher. 


The celebrated satire against the sex begins in 
the following manner, in Mr. Gifford’s delightful 
version. ‘he translator thence takes occasion to 
quote a striking passage from the old dramatists, 
and to follow it up with a most acute sarcasm upon 
the present degraded state of English comedy. 

Yes, I believe that chastity was known 

And priz’d on earth, while Saturn held a throne; 
Whep rocks a bieak and scanty shelter gave, 

When sheep and shepherds throng’d one common cave, 
Aud when the mountain wife her couch bestrew’d 
With skins of beasts, joint tenants of the wood, 

This passage is charmingly imitated by Beau- 

mont and fletcher, in their tragedy of Philaster. 

Pbil. O, that { had but digg’d myself a cave, 

Where I my fire, my cattle, and my bed, 
Might have been shut together in one shed ; 
Aad then had takea me some mountain girl 
Beaten with winds, chaste as the harden’d rock 
Whereon she dwells; that might have strew’d my bed 
With leav.s and reeds, and with the skins of beasts, 
Our neighbours; and have borne at her big breasts 
My large coarse issue. 

Thus did the reading ofthe oLp DRAMATISTS en- 
able them to enrich their works with passages, that 
charmed alike in the closet and on the stage. The 
reading of the present race of Bartholomew fair farce 
mongers seldom, | believe, extends beyond the nur- 
sery, and their productions are, in consequence of 
it, the disgrace of the one, andthe contempt and 
aversion of the other. 


The following, from a London paper, will be at- 
tentively meditated by some : 

London Times, August 28.—The American papers 
express loudly the apprehensionsthey entertain from 
the French occupancy of Louisiana. ‘The subject has 
been so much discussed in this country as te admit 
of no new illustration. It is singular, however, that 
in the United States there should prevail a hope or 
an opinion of this country taking up arms again in 
their defence. How America has deserved this at 
our hands, we shall be glad to hear explained by the 
statesmen of Philadelphia or Washington. For the 
rest, in the present state of the French navy, and 
her own resources, America is fully able (if fully 
Tesolved and united) to defend herself from en- 
roachments ; and if she is not, it will be as hard 
© find political reasons for our adventuring in the 
ause of a factious and half organized federation of 
discordant sects and interests, as it will be to pro- 
duce moral motives in any part of the system and 
onduct of America towards this, its parent country. 
he treatment England has received from her own 
Olonies is without a parallel in the history of ingra- 
itude. 












The good taste of the editor of the New-York 
Daily Advertiser’ has selected a very pretty copy 
{verses from the French, to which a very tolera- 
¢ imitation is subjciued. 
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VERSES, 
WRITTEN TO A CUARMING POETESS, BY A GENTLEMAN 
WHO MENDED HER PEN. 
Un Emule de MasstLon 
Charmoit un nombreux auditoire 
Par un pathetique Sermon; 
Attentif en son coin, le Marguillier Simon 
Interrompit tout-a-coup le chef d‘ceuvre Oratoire, 
Et tirant par le bras son voisin etonne: 
** C’est moi (dit il) quil’ ai sonne!” 
Du subaltern employ que vous m’avez donne 
Ainsi ma vanite tirera quelque gloire, 
M’associant a wos succes; 
Quaid j’entendrai vanter ces charmants essais 
Aux qguelles, en-se jouant, votre plume travaille! 
Je dirai, “* C’est moi qui la taille !” 
IMITATION. 
An orator ef much renown 
Was picaching in a country town, 
And moved his audience well. 
The Sexton, list’ning ’mid the crowd, 
Of the attention justly proud, 
Jogy'd his next neighbour, calling loud— 
* Twas I that rung the bell!” 
My underting employment, then, 
May have its share of credit; 
And, when I hear extoll:d again 
The charming flowings of your pen, 
I'll boast * ’fwas I that madeit!”” 


The following sentence from “ Percival,” is not 
merely a brilliant metaphor, it is a wholesome truth. 
“ Equality in Government is like the level of the 
ocean, which is at the mercy of the winds ; where- 
as the distinction of ranks is the firm earth, of 
which the acclivities, and declivities, the hills and 
the vallies ensure the verdure, fertility,and beauty.” 

Hume, who is excellent authority on this sub- 
ject, speaking of the acquiesence of the Royalists 
themselves under-the protectorate of Cromwell, 
says, “and all men harassed with factions, were 
glad to see any prospect of settlement; and they 
deemed it less igneminious to sulmit to a person 
of such admirable talents, and capacity, than to a few 
ignoble enthusiastic Aypocrites, who, under the name 
of a republic had reduced them to a cruel subjection.” 

It is imagined by an English politician that the 
friends of the lawful Sovereign of France would aid, 
with all their influence, the exaltation of Buonaparte, 
as Consul for life, and even the ulterior measure of 
proclaiming him Emperor of the Gauls. It would 
be much easier for a Bourbon to succeed to the 
throne, vacated by the death of an usurper; it 
would be much easier even to snatch the reins from 
his hands, than to raise the throne upon an existing 
republic. The Emperor of the Gauls will eradi- 
cate the last remaining roots of the regicide prin- 
ciple of republicanism ; and when that is done the 
road to restoration is by no means rugged. 

In the beautiful poem of Richard I, by Sir James 
Bland Burgess, whose politics are as correct, as his 
verse is elegant and melodious, we find the foilow- 
ing picture of a demagogue. 

He aim’d at power, but not for public good, 
‘Though this pretext im each insidious speech, 
He used to cloak his plans jejune and crude ; 
On stages and in taverns he would preach ; 
Insult the laws, the government impeach, 
The se td sovereignty he would avow, 

The Soly right of insurrection teach, 


And how to dring their lordly tyrants low, 
And how to make the crown before its vassa/s bow. 


Of the last speech of Lord Grenville, on the de- 
finitive treaty, it has been justly remarked that his 
arrangement was new and uncemmonly perspicu- 
ous; his language was elegant, his manner digni- 
fied, and his arguments were irresistible. Uf the whole 
nation could have been assembied to hear that 
speech, the example of the ministers would not 
have extorted an illuminatiogs even from the igno- 
rant and cowardly people of London and Westmin- 
slere 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
“ Brutus” isa Jacobin. 
ble only by the beadle. 


‘* The creature is so sure to dich and bite, 
“ A muleteer's the man to set him right.” 


His errors are corrigi- 


The Editor has new reasons for applauding the 
versatile powers of his friend s. He is profound in 
the morning, and playful at eve. He can direct 
his piercing eye through the maze of jurisprudence, 
and then cast a sportive glance to every willing 
muse. Lhe compliment from Horace to Julius 
florus may be appropriately applied. 

Seu linquam causis acuis, seu C1VICA JURA 


RESPONDERE PARAS: Seu condis amabdile carmen; 
Prima feres edere victricis preméa. 


V. has lost himself in a wood of obscurity. A 
veinof humour sometimes appears in his essay, 
but :— 

‘Tis under so much filthy rubbish laid 

To find it out’s the ciuder Woman’s trade, 
Who for the wretched remnants of a fire, 
Must toil all day, in ashes, and in mire. 


A distant Correspondent is utterly unintelligible. 
He appears likea huge leviathan, to “ lic floating 
many a rood,” in the Black sea of the Bathos. We 
called for a diving bell, and, in the language of 
the modern Greeks, endeavoured to be down upon 
him, but, like the cuttlefish, or like “ Nigrina 
black, and Merdamente brown,” in the Dunciad, 
he was soon lost to sight, amid sable obscurity. 

“ Remarks upon the prevalence of false Philo- 
sophy” deserve attention ; but it has been already 
observed that doctrines the most absurd and con- 
tradictory to common sense, and the experience 
of mankind from the creation, are advanced by 
modern French Philosophers ; Les * Noveaux Phi- 
losophes, and their imitators in Americas They ad- 
vance parodoxes, for the sake of procuring dis- 
tinction by singularity. Such philosophy may be 
called in the words of HORACE, insanicns sapi- 
entia, Philosophy run mad. 





* A just and lively portrait of these pretended philoso- 
phers is drawn‘by the sprightly MARMONTEL, in one of 
his dramatic narratives. He desertbes one of these prag- 
matical mountebanks, under the rame of Aristus. Our 
Philosopher finds himself amid a rural ‘party of frivolous 
women, and begins with great pomp, to be oracular. In 
the true spirit of the new school, he immediately vaunis 
of his freedom from prejudice, of is sour ansocial indepen- 
dence, of his study of Nature, and all that. Of his consist- 
ency, the reader will find a very edifying account in the 
following passage. The description is rigorously just. 
We all may remember a very noted philosopher of this class 
who could blubber over a dead butterfly, and then leave his 
natural children to perish in a hospital of Foundlings. 
** On annonca le dine, il donna la main a Clarice, se met 
aupres d’elea table. Je veux, lui disoit elle, vous reconci- 
lier avec I’humanite.—Ill n’y a pas moyen, Madame, 
homme est le plus vicieux des etres. Quoi de plus cruel, 
par exemple, que le spectacle de votre diner? Combien 
d’animaux innvcens immoles ala voracite de l’homme ? Ce 
boeuf, quel mal vous avoit, il fait, et ce mouton, symbole 
de la candeur, quil droit aviez vous sur sa vie? et ce pi- 
geon l’ornement de nos toits, qu’on vient d’aracher a la 
tendre colombe ? O Ciel, s’il yavoit un Buffon parmi les 
animaux, dans quelle classe placeroit, il l"homme ? Le ti- 
gre, le vavtour, le requin lui cederoient le premier rang 
parmi les espaces voraces. ‘Tout le monde conclut que le 
Philoscphe ne se ncurrissoit que de legumes, et l’on n'o- 
soit lui ofirir de ces viandes qu’il parcouroit avcc pitie. Don- 
nez, donnez, dit il: puisqu’on a tant fait que les egorger, 
il faut bien que quelqu’un les mange. 11 declamoit ainsi, 
en mangeanrde tout contre la profusiondes mets, leur re- 
cherche, teur delicatesie: Ah !’heureux temps, disoit il, 
ou I’homme brutoit avec les chevres. Donnez mci a boire, 
je vous prie. La Natureabien degenere! Le Philosophe 
s’enivra en faisant la peinture du clair ruisseau ou se de- 
salte roieut ses peres’”. Se Contes Moraux, tome second 
page 6, dans I’edition a Amsterdam, chezRey. + 

The moral reader will be delighted in the sequel of this 
story with the ludicrous punishment inflicred upon asele 
hsh scoundiel. ‘Though for a moment credulity may bes 
lieve, and folly may applaud the doerrines of the audacieus 
imnovater, yet he will soon leave the stage of pai 
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if ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


‘ MR. OLDSCHOOL, 

: ey ('The following lines were written in 1800—If they are not 
8 wholly out of season, and are not too much below medi- 
i 3 ocrity, their insertion will oblige C. 0.) 
qo r . . " 

Vy PARODY ON COTTON’s FIRE SIDE. 


THE FAITHFUL PAIR. 


| Dear , while a numerous croud 
Of virtue’s influence vainly proud, 

a Her fustian cause advance ; 

Though madness, anarchy, and pride, 
Our choice be call’d, we'll step aside 
ny And join the cause of France. 





H Unknown, unseen, we'll oft retire, 
And in our wretched huts conspire 
iF To mend our hapless lot. 

if Tho’ bailiffs fill our minds with fear, 


They cannot gain admittance here, 
To blast our deep laid plot. 


Ifere we hope to gain the prize, 
Which ever strikes our longing eyes, 
1 We must be very dumb; 
En Few of the world our plans must know, 
ii A constant firmness we must shew, 
Ble ss’d with a little rum. 





4 Of peace was T ’s mind bereft, 

i; When with inconstant heart he left 

The road to revolution. 

Giving his vain endeavour o’er, 

The trimming, changing fool once more 
if Now damns the constitution. 





Let fools love tranquil virtue’s reign, 
t We who in peace no wealth can gain, 
' But too well know the case is, 
et That anarchy alone can give 
Those%poils on which we long to live, 
2 Power, pensions, bribes and places. 


Our plans shail constant riches bring, 
If they’re well laid, they’ll prove a spring 
On which we long may revel. 


We'll gull the mob with studious care, 
With many a promise false, the’ fair, 

/ And fitthem for the devil. 

: 

it While they our constant care engage, 


We'll ever strive to guide their rage 
| Against the great and good. 
i; They'll grow more servile ev'ry day, 
And thus at last our pains repay 
With riches, power and blood. 


Our talents are not great, indeed, 
But lies alone are all we need 
To cheat the vulgar crew. 
And here the art of lying lies, 
To tell no more than will suffice, 
But stick to them like glue. 


Pig ao aie ee 


With cautious care we must pursue 
The glittering prize we have in views 
Nor aim beyond our power. 

If now our means are very small, 
We must with skill improve them all, 
 t And haste the wish’d for hour. 


ee at re 
t 


cenit as 


»We'll ask, at first, no splendid treat, 
Lest the gull'd mob our hopes defeat ; 
But when the storm is o’er, 

Above the servile herd we’ll rise, 
And all their silly claims despise, 
In want. of them no more. 





% Mee om Thus, while the prize shall be our own, 
.5 
* ‘ 8 Our plans and motives are unknown, 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


So gilded o’er with lies. 

Ye monarchs tremble for your fate,. 
Ye vainly good, ye proudly great. 
Death soon shall close your eyes. 


Should bad success our prospects blast, 
And foes discover us at last, 
And all our crimes exhibit, 
’Tis useless to deplore our fate, 
For we must meet with, soon or late, 
A jail, or else a gibbet. 


Thus through the paths of vice we’ll tread, 
By revolution’s genius led, 
Without a sigh or tear, 
And when the world we bid farewell, 
No hope of Heaven, no dread of Hell, 
Say what have we to fear? 


While Volney’s precepts shall attend, 
And all the aid they can, shall lend, 
Our minds serene to keep; 

We'll strive to sooth our dying breath, 
With this belief, tho’ vain, that death 
Is an eternal sleep! 


f Monk Lewts has parodied himself; and his ballad stile has 
been travestied by others very humorously. We have read 
scores of merry imitations of ‘* Alonzo the brave, and the 
fair Imogene,’’ but they were the production of British 
bards. The following is from the * Anti-Democraty’’ and 
is a proof that, amid the dulness and malignity of the 
times, we can sometimes discover good natured wiT, 
and sportive humour. } 


FROM THE ANTI-DEMOCRAT. 


SAM SNIP anp BETTY BLIGHT. 
A parody on parodies. 


A tailor so smart, and a damsel so tight, 
Drank gin, as they sat on a bench: 
‘They push’d round the bottle as long as ’twas light, 
Sam Snip was the name of the tailoring wight, 
Betty Blight was the name of the wench. 


And now, says Sam Snip, since to-morrow I go 
To kick for some trade out of town, 

Ata certain church meeting, to which you oft go, 

You may tumble in love with some quill-driving beau, 
And repay all my smiles with a frown. 


Do you mean to affront me? fair Betty Blight said, 
You must think very meanly of me; 

For if you be living, or if you be dead, 

I swear by the gin-dottle, none in your stead 
Shall the husband of Betty Blight be. 


And if e’er for another my heart should decide, 
Forgetting my Sammy so civil, 

God grant that, to punish my falsehood and pride, 

Your ghost, with a large pair of shears at his side, 

May come to the wedding, there claim me as bride, 
And carry me off to the devil. 


’T was cucuméer time, and away went poor Sam ; 
His doxy she cri’d, to be sure; 

But scarce hada fortnight elaps’d, when behold 

A quill-driving beau, with his silver and gold, 
Pick’d her up at a meeting-house door. 


His features, his cash, and his sweet pretty name, 
Soon made her untrue to poor Sam ; 

The sight of his shiners bewilder’d her brain ; 

She declar’d that the tailor had woo'd her in vain, 
That she did not care for him a d——n. 


And now they got marri’d, and sent off the priest, 
For they knew that he drove away fun: 

The tables all smok’d with a plentiful feast, 

Nor yet had the singing and pee quite ceas’d, 


Then first, with amazement fair Betty Blight found 
That a stranger was stuck by her side ; 

His hair was quite stiff, he utter’d no sound, 

He spoke noi, he mov’d not, he look’d not around, 
But star'd with both eyes on the bride. 


His hat wasthree-cock’d,and hiscoat button’d tight, 
His stockings, one red, t’other blue, 

His coat, just like Joseph's, was patch'd left and right, 
’Twas so motley the dogs ran away from the sight, 
*T would not sell for old clothes to a Jew. 


This wonderful figure threw all in dismay, 


For he look’d like a Hottentot savage; 
At length Betty spoke, while she trembled—I pray 
That your coat and your hat, Sir, aside you would lay, 
And partake of our bacon and cabbage. 


At the sound of the last word, the stranger complies, 
And his trappings he quickly unclos’d ; 

When oh! what a sight met fair Betty Blight’s eyes, 
W hat artist can paint her dismay and surprise, 
When a large pair of shears were expos'd. 


All present then roar’d—’twas a general shout, 
That the tailor’s poor hide they would tan, 
But in turning him out, why he ran farther in, 
And seizing a glass, toss’d it off full of gin, 
And address’d Betty Blight like a man. 


Behold me, pot-wrestler, behold me, he cri’d, 

You have brought on yourself this here evil, 

God grants that, ‘ topunish your falsehood and pride, 

‘ My ghost, with a long pair of shears at his side, 

‘ Should come to your wedding, there claim you as 
‘ bride, 

‘ And hoist you away to the devil.’ 


Thus saying, his arms round poor Betty he wound, 
And in spite of what’cr she could say, 
He cut off her head, and then sunk thro’ the ground, 
Nor ever again was poor Betty Blight found, 
Or the tailor who took her away. 


The quill-driver died too, and none since that time, 
At the meeting-house door do presume, 

To make free with the girls, for by orders sublime, 

There Betty Blight suffers the pains of her crime, 
And sends forth a brimstone perfume. 


At midnight twelve timesin each year does hersprite, 
When mortals with slumber are dead, 

Array’d in her bridal apparel of white, 

Appear on the pavement—Oh ! dear, what a sight, 
And scream while Sam cuts off her head. 


There nine tailors are seen, with a hop and a skip, 
Dancing round this most horrible sight ; ; 

They drink out of thiméles, their liquor is flip, 

And this is their toast, * here’s success to Sam Snip, 
‘ And the devil take false Betty Blight.” 


EPIGRAM. 


TME CONCLUSION OF THE CENTURY, BY MR.PATRICS 
O’PHELIM. 


If this century ends in the one year or ’tother, 
While thus you centinue to argue away, 

Arrah, my dear jewels do now cease your pother, 
And hear what O’Phelim is going to say: 

Perhaps you may think I can’t judge of an end, 
But this is my opinion, and don’t let it gall, 

If the close of the long hundred years must depen 
On the length of your logic, they’ll not end at all. 
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When the watchman went by bawling—One! 





M, MAXWELL, PRINTER, 
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